RESOLUTIONS    AND    MOTIONS

Minister presided over their meetings, waving his arms
about like a band-conductor, soothing, confusing, insisting
that they were just conducting a preliminary general sur-
vey, a second-reading debate, that no one committed him-
self to anything. Thus they proceeded, until it was time
to disperse; dispersing, a little uneasy and bewildered, but
after all still in office. Mr. Glynes, then Home Secretary,
has described in his Autobiography how when he was
a little boy he climbed a lamp-post to see Gladstone pass
by in an open carriage. 'Little did that small boy think/
he writes, * that he too in his day would become a Cabinet
Minister/ This miracle had happened. Becoming Cabinet
Ministers in itself constituted success. As Johnson said
of women preachers, the astonishing thing was that they
should have done it at all. They went to and from their
offices in Whitehall, enjoyed the respectful attention of
doorkeepers and permanent officials, delighted their oppo-
nents, and made the more ardent and envious among their
followers embittered, by their moderation. All their lives
they had been framing resolutions, referring back motions,
presiding over committees and conferences. Now they were
in office they went on doing the same thing. The tech-
nique of parliamentarism had come to be identified with
government itself, as a Govent Garden fruit dealer might
absentmindedly take his sick wife home a bundle of in-
voices to refresh her. A motion 'that this House favours
a substantial reduction in the unemployment figures/
debated, carried, in their eyes was the equivalent of finding
work for the workless. One of them, after presiding over
a committee of the Indian Round-table Conference, re-
marked that things had gone well, since he had managed
to avoid all controversial subjects. Henderson, looking
round the Disarmament Conference, drew attention to a
bewhiskered Polish delegate who, he said, was bound to
give trouble because he had a look of the boiler-rankers'
union about him.
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